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the throne, and so for the first time the superior
hereditary claim of the Mortimers was brought
forward. The three leaders were executed, and the
plot thus ended, but its existence showed the un-
settled condition of the country, and indicated the
probable course of future opposition (1415).

For the present, however, the danger was averted,
and Henry at once sailed to France, where he laid
siege to Harfleur. The city made a determined
defence, and its reduction cost the invaders the
flower of their army. Too weak to advance into
France and unable to return to England directly,
owing to lack of transports, the English were
compelled to march to Calais, where the necessary
ships were awaiting them. But by adopting this
course they invited attack. At Agincourt they were
intercepted by a large army under the Constable
D'Albret, and were only saved from certain destruc-
tion by the incompetence and rashness of the French
general. He confined his army in a narrow plain,
and the very numbers of the French made for their
defeat. The first line was thrown into disorder by
the English archers, the second was too near to allow
the fugitives to escape, and in a short time the
whole army was in disorder. Henry gained an
overwhelming victory, and the Armagnacs were
practically annihilated, all their leaders being killed
or captured (1415). The English were again unable
to follow up their success, and, marching to Calais,
crossed to their own land.

Even this great national disaster did not put an
end to the discord in France. The Dauphin created
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